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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITII. at large. Our numbers have increased so as| 

a to render it impossible to keep up social and 
friendly visits with all those to whom the si- 
milarity of our condition in life gives us the} 
claim of acquaintanceship. Those whose social 
temper or whose vanity leads to make the at-| 
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CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | tempt, are therefore compelled to abandon a 


system that would absorb the whole of their 
time. People are collected together in crowds, 
in which all desire of intellectual and moral 
improvement—the true end of society—is sup- 
planted by the love of vain display, and the 
strife of selfishness and ostentation. Hence 
it is, that those who wish to be exemplary in 
their walking are compelled totally to separate 
themselves from this evil communication, and 
to narrow their circle of visiters to the con- 
nections formed by strong personal friendship, 
or the ties of blood. This result is inevitable, 
and in a large city, where the temptations to 
gaiety and extravagance are scarcely to be re- 
sisted by the young, is the effect of a most sa- 
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The disposition which grows upon us, as 
we advance in life, to undervalue the present 
when compared witl: the past, is a wise provi- 
sion of Providence in the constitution of our 
nature, for it is the principal curb to that 
spirit of innovation, with which presumptuous 
youth enters upon the scene of action. I know 
not whether it is the influence of this temper 
of mind, that has given the bias to many of my 
own opinions, which I find to be insensibly 
falling into the old man’s vein of thought. But 
in dwelling, as [ habitually do, upon subjects 
connected with the welfare of our religious So- 
ciety, Ihave arrived at the conclusion, that 
we are a much less social people than we for- 
merly were—much less so certainly than we 
ought to be. 

{do not allude to the age of the first con- 
vincement, when all, or nearly all, felt bound 


The unhappy circumstances of the few past 
years have checked the flow of confidential in- 
tercourse in private life, by creating a distrust, 
which perhaps never before existed in our So- 
ciety to the same degree, and which has tend- 
ed greatly to make us, what I fear we are, an 
unsocial people. 


There can be no doubt that our social, 


which should mark the conversation of our 
members. While mingling in the social circle 
with their younger friends, they will thus be 
instrumental in bringing together those whom 
the truth may hereafter unite in the strongest of 
all friendships; they will raise the tone of so- 
cial intercourse, and purify the channels of 
opinion; draw out into activity, virtues and ta- 
lents which might otherwise have remained un- 
known or undeveloped; and, by gathering 
around them, and imbuing with their senti- 
ments, those upon whom the burden of the 
day will hereafter fall, they will contribute 
essentially to the durability of institutions—al- 
ways liable to change when men come upon 
the stage of action, who knew not Joseph. 

It were greatly to be wished that some of 
those who have stood in the foremost ranks in 
the day of danger, could feel themselves now 
called upon to perform this duty also, and to 
renew the ancient hospitality. How many 
young men are there, in this great city, to whom 


gle day of the week or the month, would be 
an inestimable prize, and whom it might res- 
cue from temptation! How many more are 
there, who would gather round the patriarchs 
of the church, to listen to their familiar wis- 
dom, and profit by their experience! We need 
something to bring us more intimately and 
closely together in private life; for the ties with 


to their brethren in the unity of the faith; and 
when common sufferings and severe persecu- 
tion drew close the bonds of fellowship. I re- 
fer to a later period, when the state of our So- 
ciety was more mixed as regards the religious 
attainments of its members. The happy equal- 
ity of condition in this country was highly fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of the social feel- 
ings. ‘The forms of ordinary society had not 
become rigid and repulsive. The fathers in 
the church were the patriots of the private cir- 
cle; and while youth thus caught the mild and 
beautiful lustre which experience gives to age, 
it imparted in turn a genial warmth, which 
soothed the decline of life, and rendered that 
age itself the more lovely and endearing. 
Happy are they to be esteemed, who bear 
with them to the grave the inextinguishable 
light of such recollections! 

The industry and frugality of this primitive 
people brought wealth in their train; and 
wealth, as the town swelled into a city, and 
luxury spread abroad its temptations, created 
a distinction of ranks, not the less insisted on, 
because of the ephemeral nature of its ho- 
nours, 

There is another cause that has greatly 
checked the social spirit which. used to mark, 
not only our own Society, but the community 





| 


lutary caution. E privilege of thus visiting, even upon a sin- 


spring from the same great fountain as all our| which many of us were most intimately bound, 
other duties,—those namely, to ourselves and | have been rudely and painfully severed, and we 
the Creator. Nor are they tobe called into|stand like insulated and disjointed columns. 
exercise on occasions of great interest only—| That our social instinct will ultimately effect 
which occur but seldom. They claim our at-ja closer union, | cannot doubt. But whether 
tention in the daily intercourse of life, and have | this shall be for our common advantage or not, 
a law for the most trifling occurrence. Let/|I firmly believe depends mainly upon the cha- 
not the Christian think that these duties to so-|racter which it is yet in the power of indivi- 
ciety can be all fulfilled within the circle of his| duals to impress. 
own family and children. ‘The true father in| It is a critical period in the history of our 
the church will regard with paternal interest|Society. Great public convulsions call out 
all the children of the flock; and those duties|strong feelings of patriotism, and drown the 
which we each of us feel bound to perform to-| voice of selfish in that of nobler emotions. 
wards our own offspring, devolve in measure| While the public mind is still under the in- 
upon him towards all, in virtue of the anoint-| fluence of the latter, after the tumult and the 
ing he has received. Frese have subsided, is the period for great 
The timid are to be encouraged, and the|and disinterested sacrifices of private conve- 
forward checked, the stranger is to be noticed | nience for public good. 
and cared for, and the unprotected and the des-| Sagacious and long sighted men will seize 
titute cherished. And that the youth may not} these occasions for effecting objects of unques- 
grow up, disconnected and estranged from|tionable utility, which all their efforts perhaps 
each other, he will feel it to be of the greatest] would be unable to accomplish after the crust 
importance to re-establish, upon the footing} of selfishness had again cooled and harden- 
of Christian brotherhood, the social inter-| ed. 
course which has been interrupted. There} May they to whom has been assigned, in 
are various reasons why this can best be done} the allotment of Providence, the burden and 
under the auspices of men of high standing} the heat of this day of peril and responsibility, 
and great experience. ‘Their authority and|be enduved with wisdom from above, ade- 
their presence will be necessary to maintain] quately to fulfil the duties of thew high call- 
the cheerful dignity and placid seriousness} ing! 
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SELF-EDUCATED MEN. 
FERGusON. 
(Concluded from p. 188.) 

Yet he does not appear to have ever given 
his heart to painting, and notwithstanding his 
success, he even made various attempts to es-| 
cape from it as a profession altogether. ‘When| 
he had been only about two years in Edin- 
burgh, he was seized with so violent a passion 
for the study, or at least the practice of medi- 
cine, that he actually returned to his father’s, 
carrying with him a quantity of pills, plasters, 
and other preparations, with the intention of 
setting up as the Aisculapius of the village, 
but it would not do. Of those who took his 
medicines very few paid him for them, and still 
fewer, he acknowledges, were benefited by 
them. So he applied again to his pencil ; but, 
instead of returning immediately to Edinburgh, 
fixed his residence for a few months at Inver- 
ness. Here he employed his leisure in pursu- 
ing his old and favourite study of astronomy; 
and having discovered by himself the cause of} 
eclipses, drew up a scheme for showing the| 
motions and places of the sun and moon in the| 
ecliptic on each day of the year, perpetually. | 
This he transmitted to the celebrated Maclau- 
rin, who found it to be very nearly correct, and| 
was so much pleased with it that he had it en- 
graved. It sold very well, and Ferguson was 
induced once more to return to Edinburgh. He} 
had now a zealous patron in Maclaurin, and 
one extremely disposed to assist him in his| 
philosophical studies. One day Ferguson 
having asked the professor to show him bis} 
orrery, the latter immediately complied with 
his request, in so far as to exhibit to him the 
outward movements of the machine, but would 
not venture to open it in order to get at the 
wheel-work, which he had never himself in-| 
spected, being afraid that he should not be able | 
to put it to rights again, if he should chance to} 
displace any part of it. Ferguson, however, 
had seen enough to set his ingenious and con- 
triving mind to work ; and in a short time he| 
succeeded in finishing an orrery of his own,| 
and had the honour of reading a lecture on it} 
to Maclaurin’s pupils. He some time after} 
made another of ivory, (his first had been in 
wood,) and in the course of his life he con- 
structed, he tells us, six more, all unlike each 
other. 

His mind was now becoming every day more 
attached to philosophic al pursuits; and, quite 
tired, as he says, of drawing pictures, in whic h| 
he never strove to excel, he resolved to go to| 
London, in the hope of finding employment as 
a teacher of mechanism and astronomy. | 
Having written out a proof of a new astronomi-| 
cal truth which had occurred to him, namely,| ! 
that the moon must move always in a path con- 
cave to the sun, he showed his proposition and | 
its demonstration to Mr. Folkes, the president| 
of the Royal Society, who thereupon took him| 
the same evening to the meeting of that learn-| 
ed body. This had the effect of bringing him} 
immediately into notice. He soon after pub-| 
lished his first work, ‘* A Dissertation on the| 
Phenomena of the Harvest Moon,”’ with the] 
description of a new orrery, having only four| 
wheels. Of this work, he says,with his charac-| 
teristic modesty, ‘* Having never had a gram-! 




















matical education, nor time to study the rules! Much has since been done, and is now doing, 
of just composition, I acknowledge that I was) to supply that great desideratum; and even al- 
afraid to put it to the press ; and for the same | ready, in many departments, the man who can 


lob! iged to ac quire his knowledge. 


| many departments of knowledge, in which,had 


cause, | ought to have the same fears still.’ 
It was, however, well received by the public ;| 
and its ingenious author afterwards followed it 
up by various other productions, most of which | 
became very popular. In 1748 he began to} 
give public lectures on his favourite subjects, | 
which were numerously and fashionably at-| 
tended, his late majesty George L1., who was} 
then a boy, being occasionally among his audi-| 
tors. He had till now continued to work at 
his old profession of a portrait painter; but! 
about this time he at last bade it a final fare-| 
well, having secured another, and, in his esti- 
mation, a much more agreeable means of pro-| 
viding asubsistence for himself and his family. 
Soon after the accession of George III., a pen- 
sion of fifty pounds per annum was bestow ed| 
upon him from the privy purse. In 1763 he| 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society; the} 
usual fees being remitted, as had been done in| 
the cases of Newton and ‘Thomas Simson. 
He died in 1776, having for many years e njoyed | 
a distinguished pee both at home and| 
abroad ; for several of his works had been 
translated into foreign Sadan: and were ad- 
mired throughout Europe for the simplicity 
and ingenuity of their elucidations. Of his} 
Dialogues on Astronomy, Madame de Genlis 
says, “ this book is written with so much clear- 
ness, that a child of ten years old may under-_| 
stand it perfectly from one end to the other.’ 
The faculties of distinct apprehension and 
luminous exposition belonged, indeed, to Fer-} 
guson in a pre-eminent degree. He doubtless} 
owed his superiority here in a great measure} 
to the peculiar m: ny rin which he had been| 
Nothing | 
that he had learned had beenset him as a task. 
He had applied himself to whatever subject of 
study engaged his attention, simply from the} 
desire and with the view of understanding it. | 
All that he knew, therefore, ie knew thorough- 
ly, and not by note merely, as many things are 
| learned by those who have no higher object 
| than to master the task of the day. On the! 
other hand, as has often happened in the case 
of self-educated men, the want of a regular di-| 
rector of his studies had left him ignorant of 





| 


| 


he been introduced to them, he was probably} 
jadmirably adapted to distinguish himself, and} 
from which he might have drawn at all events 
the most valuable assistance in the prosecution | 
of his favourite investigations. Thus, familix rl 
as he was with the phenomena of astronomy | 
and the practical parts of mechanics, and ad- 
mirable as was his ingenuity in mechanical in- 
vention, he knew nothing or next to nothing,} 
either of abstract mathematics or of the higher | 
parts of algebra. 


He remained, in this way, to| 


the end of his life, rather a clever empiric, to} 
use the term inits original and more honour- |, 
able signification, as meaning a practical and| 
experimenting philosopher, than a man of sci- 
ence. ‘This was more pec ularly the sort o 

peril to which self-educated men were exposed | 
in Ferguson's day, when books of any kind} 
were compari itively scarce, and good elementa- 


ry works scarcely existed on any subject. 


"| merely read is provided with the means of in- 
structing himself both at little expense, and 
with a facility and completeness such as a cen- 
tury or even half a century ago, were alto- 
gether out of the question. Nota little, how- 
ever, still remains to be accomplished before 


| the good work can be considered as finished: 


nor, indeed, is it the nature of it ever to be 
finished, seeing that, even if we should have 
perfectly arranged and systematised all our 
present knowledge, time must be constantly 
adding to our possessions here, and opening 


{new worlds for philosophy to explore and con 


quer. 

Some account of the Colonies of Menonnists 
in South Russia, caaae from a MS. of 
Travels in that Country, in the year 1819 

(Continued from p. 190.) 
25th of 5th month (May,) 1819.—About | 


|o’clock we proceeded over a vast expanse of 


natural grass without trees, and soon had a view 
of the Dnieper ; in about two hours, we see 
the Konskoy, a little river on our right, which 
divides the land of the Saparoges from Tartary 
—and soon cross the river to the Tartar side ; 
as we proceed, the Dnieper is on our right 
about six miles off, but its overflowings reach 
to within half a mile of us, so that a great num- 
ber of square miles of excellent soi! are under 
water; we meet occasionally with the little 
mounds called Mobilas, the road is excellent. 


| About half past one we arrived at a miserable 


Russian village called Jongchikrak, our kind 
‘conductor took us to a little cottage. which. 
| though poor, was clean, and we procured some 
eggs for dinner. Inquiring if they had a Bible, 
the woman of the house produced a frayment 


|of one in the Sclavonian language, which she 


said had been in the family for ages; it was 
quite a curiosity.—I first observed that the 
leaves looked as if they had been pasted on to 
paper; the corners were worn and discoloured, 
,and I soon found that the same process had 
been continued throughout the bouk, and that 


| where the jeaves had been tern, and in part 
| obliterated, what was wanting, had been neat- 
|ly written in; on still closer inspection the whole 
{turned out to be manuscript, but went no far- 


ther than the apocrypha.—A bout 7 o’clock we 
jarrived at Greenenthal, or green valley, 103 


| miles south of Ekatharinslaf, where we rested 


ifor the night. This is a little establisment of 


| nine or ten families, and the head station of the 


Merino flock, it furnishes twenty villages with 
rams of the pure race. 

26th of 5th month (May,) proceeded about 
| seven or eight miles along anexcellent road over 
the Steppe to Neumonthal, a German colony, 
consisting of 22 houses; it was established in the 
year 1814, the people came quite empty hand- 
ed, having spent all their little property in 
coming. ‘The general plan of the colonies is 
to build the houses in two lines with a very 
broad road between them, and the houses at 
some distance from each other; the land lies 
immediately behind each house, and extends 
to a considerable distance in a long slip; hence 
they have not far to go to their work, and can 


c 
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easily bring their produce home. Proceeding | ing ; and they have a great quantity of horses,| psalm, my companion made a short communi- 
two or three miles farther we come to Rosen-| horned cattle, and sheep. ‘There is something | cation in French,which was rendered sentence 
thal, which is also a German colony of 22 exceedingly mild and agreeable in the manners| by sentence into German as usual. 
houses, established in 1814; the Governor was|of the people; their elder, or bishop, lives; In the afternoon they assembled for religious 
much gratified in finding that they had recently| here, and we understand is a pious, exemplary | worship, and my companion addressed them as 
planted a considerable number of young trees, | character, strictly obeying the injunction of the| before, for about an hour, a great solemnity 
and made several improvements. Saviour, * freely have ye received, freely give.’’ | prevailed ; the people were tendered, and I be- 
The Menonnist colonists had a great advan-| He receives no pecuniary compensation for the | lieve that it was universally felt to be a verv 
tage over the others, for they brought with) duties of his office ; as he speaks only German, | satisfactory meeting. It began and terminated 
them money, horses, and horned cattle ; many| the governor interpreted for us. He has a/as usual, by kneeling down in silence for a short 
of them came from a district of Prussia, be-| family of 5 or 6 children, and received us with| time. 7 
tween Elbing and Dantzig, to escape the requi-| Christian affection. He says that he has | 28th of 5th month f May), we visited several 





\ 


sition of their young men for soldiers. The| ceived 500 Bibles, and 400 Testaments from | families of these interesting colonists in the 
colonists on their arrival have a certain portion| the Bible Society of Petersburg; their place of| morning, and about half past three in the after- 
ofland given to them; they have first to build worship is at Petershagen, a village about three noon, proceeded with the governor tlirough 
a house just sufficient to protect them ; by cul-| miles off, and it was agreed that we should/| several other villages, and about six o’clock ar. 
tivating their land, they usually obtain in the| have a religious meeting with them in it to-|rived at one of the Bergeries, having seen a 
first year, money enough to purchase a horse} morrow. ‘They have a cloth manufactory here; | most beautiful flock of sheep of between two 
or two, and a little stock ; by degrees they get/there are seven spinning jennies worked by|and three thousand; here is a house for the 
five or six horses, and are thus enabled to work| hand, each contaming forty spindles, and five| shepherd, and an extensive range of buildings, 
their land to profit: some who have only been|looms for broad cloth, but the machinery is|capable of holding many thousand sheep in 
settled five or six years have 20 head of horned} very moderate ; they use the fly shuttle, and a| winter; they build here with brick made of 
cattle, beside many sheep. There are families} man makes about eight archines, or six yards a|loam and straw, and dried in the sun. This part 
who possess 200 each ; the necessaries of life} day; the men, women, and children employed, | of the Steppe, twenty versts by thirty-five, is 
are so abundant, that with £50 a year, a per-| amount to forty-six. reserved for the Menonnists, who are expected 
son might live in affluence. The governor In the evening we were taken to see their] from Prussia this summer, from the triangle 
says that the first sign of a family thriving, is} nursery of fruit and forest trees, &c., it is very| which lies between the two rivers, not far from 
an alteration in the front of their house, in| extensive, and in a sort of peninsula; for the| Dantzig and Elbing. We slept at the Menon- 
which the straw and mud walls give place to} river Molotchny, in its windings, surrounds it on| nist village Orloff, where their second place of 
neat boards. three sides ; it was established since that at} worship is situated, and where a meeting is 
The colonists say that the winter of 1818) Ekatharinslaf, and consequently the trees are| appointed for us to-morrow ; we were most 
was unusually cold, the thermometer for six|all young, but there are thousands of apple,| kindly entertained at one of their houses. In 
days being 8° below the zero of Fahrenheit ;} pear, cherry, mulberry, and other fruit trees] this village, which is thirteen miles from Pe- 
the rest of the time generally from 23° to 18° las well as forest trees, for the supply of the|tershagen, there are twenty houses, and sixty- 
F. rarely 10 ; they were obliged in that winter! neighbouring colonists. As the country is so|five males, and fifty-eight females, including 
to feed their cattle for eighteen weeks, though| bare and open, they have planted rows andj children. 
commonly it is only necessary for ten weeks,| hedges of trees so as to shelter the garden as| 29th of 5th month (May), the bishop came 
and sometimes only for four. They are very} they grow up. over from Halbstadt to be present at the meet- 
careful of their cattle, and in thrashing, pur-| In the twenty villages of which this cluster| ing, which consisted of about 500 persons; he 
posely leave some of the grain in the straw; on| consists, there are from 500 to 700 families,| introduced us in a very feeling manner, stated 
riding over the Steppe, which stretches to the} but those who are expected this year, will in- who we were, and the object of our journey. 
horizon without a tree to be seen, the gover-| crease the number to above a thousand.* We}They commenced the meeting as usual, by 
nor caused me to observe a curious ocular! slept at Petershagen, at the house of an aged} kneeling for a short time in silence, and when 
deception, arising from the refraction of light;| couple, whose kind and Christian reception|all rose and were seated again, there was a so- 
he pointed to the horizon, and asked me if I! made us feel very much at home. The houses} lemn pause, and my companion addressed them 
could see any thing I replied that I saw a row] are very neat, and there is anair of tranquillity | for above an hour in French, which was inter- 
of high trees, and a little beyond them to the} and peace in the village, which is very rarely| preted in German sentence by sentence by the 
right, a similar row, but fainter, which { sup-| met with. Our host has a good garden well | governor. The people were very attentive, 
posed to be at a greater distance; he smiled and| planted with trees, and in it six or seven bee| and [believe much comforted and gratified ; 
said that if I watched them narrowly, I should| hives, not of straw, like ours, but of wood. after my companion sat down, the silent pause 
soon see my trees walking ; it was in fact only 27th of 5th month (May), we attended an| Was very impressive. Their meeting conclud- 
rows of cattle feeding. I noticed also towards| examination of their young people this morn-| ed in the usual way, and the bishop dismissed 











another part of the horizon, the top of a little 
hill quite plain, but its base seemed cut off by 
something which looked like intervening sky 
or water; the wind blowing over those vast 


ing in their meeting house, the bishop was at|the congregation. He dined with us after- 
the desk—he had a manuscript before him, and| wards, and on parting, took a very affectionate 
a little printed book in his hand, which appear-| leave, commending us to the Divine care, and 
ed to contain the questions—a number of young | protection. In the afternoon we left Orloff and 


plains, produced a considerable degree of} men and women were standing in three or four| proceeded about 13 miles to Altona, the last 
inflammation in my eyes. ranks before him, the rest of the congregation| of the Menonnist villages; we passed through 

Molotchny is the principal village of a Ger-| were sitting, amounting altogether to about) several of thein on our way. It is truly delight- 
man colony, consisting of twenty villages on| 400; when he asked a question, they all an-| ful to see the neatness of their houses, persons, 
the right side of the river Molotchny Voda,| swered together, and in the intervals he read a|and apparel; the great number of young fruit 
which is here not more than twenty yards wide.| passage from his manuscript, and then ques-| trees in a flourishing state, the bark perfectly 
Passing through this village, which is the resi-| tioned again: the appearance of many of the clean, shining, and healthy, and the quantity of 
dence of the mayor, we came to another, Pra-| young people was very interesting, and we be-| fine cattle of all sorts. We were kindly and 
eschippe. The river separates these from the) lieve that divers of them are acquainted with| cordially received at the house of one of their 
Menonnists, whose establishments are upon) the power of religion, as a principle to influ-| ministers. Altona contains twenty-one houses. 
the left side ; going about three versts farther, ence the conduct; when the questioning was 'n the evening we had a light cart, and pro- 
and crossing the river, we come to Halbstad, gone through, the bishop read them an address, ceeded about five versts to one of the settle- 
the first village of the Menonnists in these parts; | and after that, they all kneeled down fomabout | ments of the Duchobortsi, concerning whom 
itis about 15 miles from Greenthal, or 121 from | a minute in silence, they then rose, and sung a| we obtained many interesting particulars, but 
Ekatharinslaf; the trees, among which are! they are a very different people from the Me- 


many fruit trees planted last year, are flourish- | * They have since arrived in considerable numbers. | nonnists. 
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30th of the 5th month (May), this being the) mosque. The most important of these ap-| in ordinary times is barely sufficient for the 
first day of the week, called Sunday,we revisit-| pears to be to repeat prayers before the black! use of the inhabitants, and during the Hadj 
ed the Duchobortsi, and were present at what stone of the Kaaba—to touch or kiss the said| sweet water becomes so scarce, that a small ‘I 
they term their worship, which appeared very) stone, and another walled into its corner, and| skin is sold for a shilling. intl 
absurd: they have been improperly confounde | after divers circuits, with wide-stretched arms,} As soon as one passes the extensive pre- sary 
with another religious sect, the Malakans, or| the breast pressed closely against the wall of|cincts of Mekka, the desert, presents itself— to @ 
spiritual ¢ ‘hristians, some of whorn come ve ry| the Kaaba, to beseech the Almighty to pardon | for neither gardens, trees, nor pleasure houses mit 
nearin principle tothe Society of Friends, and| his sins—after which he drinks the water of the| line the avenues of the town, which is sur. ciel 
are almost diametrically opposed to the Duc ho-| well of Zemzem, said to be the same which the | rounded on every side by barren sandy valleys con 
bortsi in their religious opinions. Among the} angel showed to Hagar in the desert. The, and equally barren hills. A stranger placed dua 
vast number of sects which abound in Russia, | pilgrim may now expect to be invited to the ‘on the great road to Tayf, in the immediate me 
there is one which retains much of the Mosaic} house of some of the faithful, who will accom- | ne sighbourhood of the sheriff’s garden-house, tio! 
dispensation. At 5 o’clock in the evening we | modate him with board,and relieve him from his | would think himself as far removed from hu- sot 
had a very satisfactory religious meeting, and| superfluous articles of dress if he wear any,| man society as if he were in the midst of the ap 
one which will not soon be forgotten by many;|and be invited to splendid entertainments in| Arabian desert. But this is to be ascribed to in| 
about two hundred persons were present; my | company with his host’s friends, the whole ex- | the apathy of the inhabitants, and their indif- an 
companion as before, stood above an hour, and| }pense of which he is expected of course to | ference to agricultural pursuits—for through. Fr 
his communication in French was interpreted | pay. | out Arabia, wherever the ground can be irri- to 
in German. | Prior to the age of Mohammed, when idola-| gated from wells, the sand may be soon pe 
31st of 5th month (May), we now took our| try prevailed in Arabia, the Kaaba was re-|/made productive. ‘The industry of a few sh 
leave of the colonies in these parts, and set our| garded as a sacred object, and visited with re- 'years would thus render the environs of Mek- ch 
faces towards the Crimea, where there are ligious veneration. ‘lhe building inthosetimes| ka as remarkable for gardens and plantations tic 
other colonies. was ornamented with 360 idols ; and the devo-| as it now is for absolute ste rility. he 
The governor, and our host of Altona, ac-| tees,as iftheir sins might be thrown off with their | Burckhardt estimates the stationary inhabi- 
companied us several miles; we crossed the! garments, were obliged to appear withoutthem. | tants at 25 to 30,000, while its habitations are ‘ 
Molotschny, and after proceeding a verst or| The Mahommedan Hadj is a continuation and | capable of containing three times this number. th 


two on the great steppe, halted, and here our| confirmation of the ancient custom, with some} In early times the population must have been 
noble and Christian friend, the governor, took | differences in the ceremonies. more considerable,—as 30,000 inhabitants are | 
his final leave, and returned with our host to-| © Mekka, “ the mother of towns, the region of| said to have been butchered by the ferocious li 
wards Altona: the parting was rendered more) the faithful,” is situated ina narrow and s sandy | soldiers of a chief of heretic 
solemn and affecting, from the consideration) valley, surrounded with mountains from two to} sacked the town in A. H. 314. 
that, in all human probability, we should never) five hundred feet in heighth, c ompletely barren | 


moslems who c 


(To be continued.) 





N 
see each other’s faces any more. and destitute of trees. It may be styled aj ’ \ 
. . FOR THE LIEND. 
—— handsome town—its streets are in general : 3 — —— t 
For the Friend. | )roader than those of other eastern cities— Paraphrase of the first 16 verses of the 139th Psalm ¢ 
THE HEDJAZ. the houses lofty, and built of stone, with nu-| Lord, thou hast searched me, and thou know'’st 
(Continued from p. 181.) merous windows facing the streets. The only My various acts, the guilty, and the good ; ' 
‘ . blic place the bod { the t t] The checkered path | tread, thou dost enclose, 
Whoever enters Mekka, whether pilgrim or public place in the body of the town 1s the) ang all my thoughts by thee are understood. } 


not, is enjoined by the law to visit the temple| ample square of the great mosque—no trees Thy power unsecn, its influence spreads around, ) 
immediately, and not to attend to any worldly | or gardens cheer the eye—and the scene is Filling all space, and noting each event; 

concern whatever, before he has done so. enlivened only during the Hadj by the great My tongue can give no utterance to a sound, 

Those who are about to make their first visi‘, "umber of well stored shops which are found, But, lo! O Lord, thou know’st its full intent 


assume, before entering, the ihram, a linen. in every quarter. It can scarcely boast ofany Knowledge so vast, so wonderful, so high, 
woollen, or cotton cloth, one piece of which 1s public edifices, except the mosque, with some yd finite tp te 7s “ol ~~ can never scan ; 
; ost in the thoughts of thy unmensity 
as a i ' wp thre buildings and schools attached to it,—all the ’ 
wrapped round the loins, and the other throw: g . . I feel the utter littleness of man. 
over the neck and shoulders, so as to leave part 0Uscs, except those of the richest inhabitants, 


. - Where from thy awful presence shall 1 flee 
: : ¢ . (Are . » wa emf ar c s “te , 5 cc rt ¢ F ene ec 
of the right arm uncovered. Every garment are construc ed for the accommodation of yw), paint on dlatanh. that Gham ast tat thee? 
must be laid aside, before this is put on. lod ers—butsince the pilgrimage has begun to, y hat spot, so shrouded in obscurity, 
White Indian cambric is usually employed—|dec!ine, many of the Mekkawys are no longer That thence, unseen of thee, | may repair 
the head remains entirely uncovered—and it is| ab!e to afford repairs, and numerous buildings If, far above yon azure star-decked dome, 
not permitted to be shaved in conformity with) !n the outskirts have fallen completely into| To heaven’s eternal mansions | ascend, 
oriental habits, until the ihkram is laid aside.|ruin. The streets are all unpaved—and in n| Lo, thou art there, upon thy beamy throne, 
. } . 
The sun’s rays become very oppressive to the| summer the sand and dust are as great a_nui- Round which adoring saints and seraphs bend. 
bare head, but umbrellas are allowed to the|sance as the mud ts in the rainy seasons, during| If, far removed beyond the realms of light, 
northern hadjis, while the natives make a little| which they are sc carcelv passable after a show- _ — . ae gut, I a my bed; 
40, thou art there,—and to thy piercing sight, 
> s -jer. O 2 > ‘ i } g 
shade with a rag tied to a stick and turned to best W 6 to = destructive rain: Fie fall | Hell stands revealed, in all its horrors dre ad. 
, > with vicience, ere are no ancie 
wards the sun. The intercalation of a month| ’ 7 Sie eee 7 v dings | | BE; to explore the coven’ ctmest verge, 
in the computation of time, being prohibited by | to be foun 1 mosque NSeH has unc €rgone| | take the roseate pinions of the morn ; 
the Koran, the period of the pilgrimage be-|SO many repairs that it may be considered a| Thy hand shall guide me, as my flight I urge ; 
comes irregular, and once in thirty-three years 'modern structure. It is not therefure in this By thy right hand, I still shall be upborne. 
is gradually changed from the he ight of sum-!| place that the traveller must look for interest-| T hough rob’d in thickest mantle of the night, 
mer to the depth of winter. Hene e the ihram| ing specimens of architecture or beautiful re- Thy searching eye can pierce its murkiest fold ; 
is equally inconvenient and prejudicial to health | mains of Saracenic structures, such as are still| Darkness, to Thee, is equal with the light ; 
—but the zeal of the pilgrims is so ardent, that admired in Syria, Egypt, Barbary and S Spain. | rer aE ae cet net babel, 
they sometimes remain for months covered! The wells of Mekka yield a brackish water | Lord, I will praise thy great and glorious name ; 
night and day only with this thin cloak. which is only used for culinary purposes— - 5 aan Cee Gan Weatentiny sande: 
Immediately upon his entering into the holy the supply from cisterns is se anty, so that for| col nthe Lane 
city, the hadji is accosted by crowds of guides, this most important article of life in a a thirsty : a + . gs 
one of whom attends close at his heels, recit-| countfy, the chief dependance of the Mek- — 2 phe 5 senor a a = — a 
. g ecret, lowest parts of earth ; 
ing all the necessary prayers which are to he kawys i is upon an aqueduct from the vicinity of| 44 in the gracious record of thy book, 
repeated after him, while he performs the fe-| Arafat, which however has not been cleaned 


, - Inscribed my members ere thou gav’st them birth. 
dious and fatiguing ceremonies in visiting the for fifty years. The supply which it affords| 11th month, 24th,1829. * C. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. | 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


hoine on this account; and as evil communica- 


| tions corrupt good manners, they too frequent- 


The value of education is so justly estimated ly leave the school, if not with morals*conta- 


in the present day, that it is no longer neces- 


minated, at least with minds undisciplined and 


sary, in urging the dissemination of knowledge,| manners unpolished and uncouth. If these 
to attempt to prove, what will be at once ad-|statements are correct, and although there 


mitted without hesitation or dispute. 
ciety have ever re cognised its importance, and 


dual usefulness, though careful that its endow-| but who must see that a change is loudly de- 
ments should not be substituted for qualifica- manded; which to be effectual, must be as ra- 


Our So-|may be exceptions, yet,as respects the great 
majority of schools, 1 believe they cannot be | 


| 


we should have several of them in operation 


to answer for themselves. 


Itis true they can- 


not be commenced or conducted, without an 
expenditure of both time and money; and in 
the present stripped state of our Society, there 


are neighbourhoods which could not support 


them; but that is no reason why others more 
favourably situated, should spare any effort to 
considered it as contributing largely to indivi-|controverted, there can be none among us, | secure to themselves the manifold advantages 


ito be derived from them; and | am convinced 
ithat if the trial was once fairly made, the cost 


tions which can only be derived from a higher dical and complete as the evils are serious and would be found altogether cisporportionate to 
source. But if the value of education be thus | extensive, and should be commenced as soon 
apparent, the necessity of its being conducted as the circumstances connected with it will ad- 
ina select and guarded manner is no less so.} init; for every day lost in supineness, hesitation, 
and more especially among the children of|and delay, may give birth to mischiefs, which 


Friends. ‘To no other peuple does attention 


perious duty, “train up a ra in the way he 
should go;” and if this duty is faithfully dis- 


individuals or society may have to deplore for 
to the advice of Solomon become a more im- years. 


Hlaving said thus much upon the de- 


fects of the present system, (if that deserves 
the name’of system which possesses so little 


charged, no other people can more justly an-| order,) | willnow, in a few words, give my 


ticipate the conclusion, that “ when he is old, 
he will not depart from it.’ 


ideas of the desc ription of schools, which, I 
} think, should be instituted and maintained in 


In calling the attention of the readers of|every situation, where there are a sufficient 


«The Friend,” and more especially those of| 
them who reside out of the city, to the present! 
state of those country schools at which the 
children of Friends, in common with others 
living in their immediate vicinity, generally re- 
ceive their first lessons of instruction, it will! 
be necessary to point out only a few of the 
many objections to which they are almost uni-! 
versally obnoxious, in order to show their en- 
tire unfitness as places of tuition or resort for 
children, claiming the careful training which 
Friends do, and especially while at an age, 
when their minds are more susceptible of per-| 
manent impressions than at any ether period 
of their lives. The paltry revenue which most | 
of these schools yield, owing to the very low | 
terms upon whic i scholars are received, pre-| 
vents persons qualified to perform the duties 
of a preceptor, from taking charge of them: 

hence in many of them the teachers are alto-| 
gether incompetent both as respects their own 
acquirements, or their talent to impart instruc- 
tion. Most of them are not meinbers of our! 
Society, and entirely without its supervision or | 
control; while some hold, and are willing to| 
inculcate opinions hostile to its very existence 
as a Christian community. These teachers 
receive under their care the children in the 
neighbourhood, be their character and domes- 
tic discipline what they may; who associate 
together promiscuously, and must necessarily 
assimilate more or less in manners and habits. 
The children of Friends are thus liable to be 
thrown into society with those, whose parents, 
being regardless of their conduct, or having 
their attention exclusively devoted to business, 
have taken little or no pains to instil into their 
minds moral and virtuous principles; but have 
permitted them to imbibe, in their earliest 
years, evil habits and practices, which they are 
more likely to communicate to their compani- 
ons, than to have eradicated by their good ex- 
ample. At these seminaries, Friends’ children, 
observing the disregard with which the distin- 
guishing characteristics of our Society are 
treated, learn to look upon them with indiffer- 
ence, and to slight the admonition and care 
which their parents may bestow upon them at 


number of Friends to render it practicable; 
premising, however, that | am not to be under- 
stood as wishing to limit the instruction of 
Iriends’ children to the branches taught in these 


ischools: but by them to afford the means to 


all, for acquiring a thorough and practical 
knowledge, of the essential parts of an Eng- 
lish education, and secure a solid ground-work 


‘to those, who may wish to pursue their studies 


still further; every attempt at which, | should) 
‘consider laudable and worthy of encourage- 
|ment. These schools should be under the in- 
spection and control of a judicious committee, 
appointed by the meeting or meetings, within 
whose jurisdiction they are located, and should 
be taught by persons who are not only mem- 
‘bers, but consistent members of our Society, 
fully aware of the duties which their situation 
‘involves, both as teachers and guardians, and 
fully competent, and conscie ntiously scrupulous 
lto discharge those duties. ‘The course of in- 


struction should embrace reading, writing, a- 


rithmetic, and the elementary branches of ma- 
thematics, grammar, geography with the use 
of maps and globes, history, and the first prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, and lastly, though 
first in importance, the principles and doctrines 
of the Christian religion as held and professed 
by our religious Society. There are few, | 
presume, but who will acknowledge that such 
institutions, properly conducted, would be a 
fruitful blessing to society, and contribute in- 
finitely more to the present and future interest 
and happiness of the rising generation, than all 
the wealth which may be saved by avoiding the 
expense necessarily attendant upon them, or 
the money which must be laid out in employ- 
ing persons to execute those domestic duties, 
which children are too often kept from school 
to perform. But the question arises, how is 
ithis to be accomplished? where are means to 
be procured adequate to the attainment of so 
desirable an end? I cannot but think that if 
we would allow our conviction of the utility, 
nay of the absolute necessity of some such 
places of education, to stimulate us to make 
half the exertion for their establishment which 
they richly deserve, it would not be long, ere 


the value received. 


‘There are several districts 
n Bucks, Chester, and Delaware counties, and 
n Jersey, altogether competent to the resources 


required; and as the want of suitable schools 
has long been the subject of regret and unea- 
siness with Friends residing in those districts, 


nay we not hope, that they will let the time 
past suffice, and that the period is at hand, when 


they will make a successful attempt to remedy 


he loss which the *y feel themselves to be daily 


sustaining? 


It is not to be expected that any plan which 


may be devised, will be altogether unobjection- 


‘ 


able, or exactly adapted to every situation; it 


will require to be varied so as to accommodate 
all local peculiarities; and in venturing to pro- 
pose the general outline of one, which has sug- 
gested itself to me as at least feasible, it is 
with the hope, that it may direct attention to 
the subject, and if deemed ineligible, may elicit 
from others more competent than myself, some 
scheme, which will effect the result required, 


with less cost and more simplicity. My pro- 
position is this; that a meeting, or if thev are 


sufficiently contiguous, two meetings, wishing 
a school, appoint a committee of six or seven 


qualified persons, who shall be authorised to 
procure a school-house, and have it properly 
fitted up, to employ a teacher, who shall be 
paid a fixed salary annually. ‘They shall re- 


ceive all applications for the admission of 


scholars, and all monies paid for tuition or 
otherwise towards the support of the school; 
they shall also make the necessary disburse- 
ments, exercise a general superintendence 


over the conduct of teacher and scholars, and 


$$$ ————_—_——_———_ 
ee 


make clear and explicit reports to the bodies 
appointing them. Every scholar entering for 
a year shall pay the sum of twelve dollars, and 
in proportion for six months, for less than 
which time none shall be received. The 
funds required over and above those which 
will be obtained from this source, to be raised 
by a subscription from all the adult members 
of the respective meetings; to be apportioned 
according to circumstances. As Friends 

many situations are already possessed of suita- 
ble houses, they would in such places escape 
expense in that item. The salary of a teacher 
would not exceed three hundred and fifty, or 
four hundred dollars, and the incidental ex- 
pense after the first year would be trifling. 
Supposing the number of pupils to average 
twenty throughout the year, which I think is 
a moderate estimate, they would yield two 
hundred and forty dollars; leaving a balance 
of one hundred and sixty to be obtained by 
subscription, in the apportionment of which, 
reference should be had, not only to the pecu- 
niary circumstances of individuals, but also to 
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e | 
the number of children they may have educat- 


ing at the school. Those whomay not have 
children to send, ere nevertheless, as members | 


of Society, almost equally interested in the|much systematic study, and unrelaxed disci- 


maintenance of good schools, with those who 
hare, and they will find that they have invested 
whatever they may contribute towards their| 
support, in a capital, signally productive of in- 
terest and pleasure. Who that has any just 
estimation of the gratification to be derived 


can hesitate for a moment to add his mite for 
the encouragement of institutions, which will 
surround him and his children, with those, 
whose education, while it has developed their 
intellectual powers, and stored their minds 
with useful learning, has also trained them to, 
and rendered them capable of appreciating a 
correct deportment, consistent with the reli- 
gion they profess? 
are alréady possessed of school funds, arising 


from the donations and legacies of liberal | 


minded individuals; which, though unequal to | 
defray all the expenses, would, however, les- | 


gen materially the burden of those whe have} 
several children to educate, and small means | 


to accomplish it with; and | think that if such 


land rigid government which must be impar- 
'tially exercised in a large boarding-school ; 
| though, at the same time, they may yield will-| 
from social intercourse in intelligent society. | 


|accomplished under the watchful eye of con- 


In some meetings Friends | 


charms of novelty, and the yet infantile fa-| imperative of which is the liberal and guarded 

culties of the mind are oc cupied with the sim-} education of the youth. BENEzET. 

ple ideas to which these objects give birth, 3d month, 8th, 1830. 

pline, are alike irksome and unprofitable. —. 

Hence, at this age, children are unwilling, and 
: ree ani 7 S > > : 

|indeed are unfit to be subjected to the restraint| To the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America, in Con- 

gress assembled. 

The memorial of the representatives of the 

ing obedience to the mild and discriminating} yearly os of Friends for New England, 

restrictions of parental authority, and cheer-| for and i 1 behalf of said yearly meeting, re- 


fully devote the portion of their time demand- | epecttully Frenne 
That believing the right of all or any portion 


When correct manners and habits of subor-| of the citizens of our favoured country, re- 


‘which is best| spectfully to address their rulers upon every 


} 


ed for the exercises of a common day school. 





dination are measurably formed, 
subject of interest to them, will be fully re- 
cerned parents, especially when their efforts! cognised by congress, and feeling dee ‘ply in- 
are seconded by a conscientious preceptor, ) and| terested in a subject which has already been 
the mind has acquired a taste for study, and| incidentally under discussion, in one branch of 
strength to prosecute it advantage ously, then} your body; your memorialists are compelled, 
the system and routine of a well organized by a sense of their own duty, to lay before you 
|public seminary, expedite the progress of a| some views relating to it, which they, with 
scholar, and impress more deeply the know-| many others of their fellow citizens, entertain. 
ledge communicated to him, while their irk-| We mean the present condition and future pro- 
someness is little felt or unheeded. spects of some of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Before concluding, allow me to observe,) this country. 
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schoolsas I hav e described, were (by what-|that the dangerous consequences arising from 
ever means may be d eemed most advisable) |ignorance, or very limited and careless instruc- 
kept up long enough, for their beneficial ef- tion in literature and in the doctrines and evi- 
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fects to be felt in the families of Friends resid- | 
ing in their vicinity, they would secure for 
themselves patrons who would take special 
care to prevent their decline or suspension. 

[ will now take the opportunity to remark, 
that in thus venturing to solicit attention 
to the present situation of those establish- | 
ments, at which many of the children in our 
Society are obliged to obtain whatgver scho- 


lastic instruction is conferred upon them; and | 


in suggesting the necessity for some plan being | 
speedily prosecuted, to remedy the incalcula- 
ble evils resulting from the exposed situation 
of the pupils, and the meager course of tuition 


which is pursued in nearly all of them; I have | 


been anxious to avoid proposing any thing, 
which can in any wise prejudice the welfare of 
the boarding sc hool at W eston, whichI consi- | 
deras every way deserving of all the encourage- | 
ment which can be extended towards it. 
But we well know that there are many, 
who, from various causes, are unable to 


place their children in that institution; and in- | 


dependent of this, it is a subject I think worthy | 
of serious consideration, whether that semi- 
nary would not flourish more vigorously, and 


diffusion of knowledge among the youth of}i 
our Society, if they were not placed there as 
scholars, until after they had acquired such 
preliminary instruction, as the schools which 
| have advocated would be capable of afford- 
ing; and attained an age, at which the pow-| 
ers of the mind are sufficiently developed to 
comprehend, and take an interest in the high- | 
er branches of learning, and the judgme nt | 
sufficiently matured to estimate the import-| 
ance of a circumspect deportment. In very 
early years, while the attention is almost con- 


stantly arrested by the various objects which |tection and defence, let us neglect no duty 





‘fluence of the instigators of that deplorable 


\ciety, or to induce them to resist the salutary 
contribute more largely to the progress and | 
j\ready to receive the poisoned seed which has 


|sphere. 


lrence of a similar 


idences of the Christian religion, have been 


forcibly exhibited to our view, in the wide ex- 


tension of disaffection and disunion, which have 
ilately made such mournful ravages in our here- 
\tofore peaceful Society. 


That an evil heart) 
|of unbelief, and an unwillingness to cheats 
to the yoke of Christ, were the causes 
which urged on those who umniandl the 


|work of disorganisation, and prompted them| 
to disseminate by stealth the seeds of scep-| 


ticism, to misrepresent the actions, and traduce | 
ithe motives of Friends, and finally to raise the | 
standard of revolt, there cannot be a doubt;| 
and the same charge may be justly made| 
against many who have since become their 
coadjutors: but who that has attentively ob- 
served the progress 
finally led so large a number to the voluntary | 
\forfeiture of the rights and privileges of mem-| 
bership, has not been convinced, that the in- 


secession, though aided by a specious show of 
spirituality and plausible pretension, would stull 
have been inadequ: ite to the propagation of 
\their heresies among the members of our So- 


discipline of the church, had they not found, | 
in the uncultivated minds of too m: iny amongst| 
us, a soil unoccupied by a better growth, and 


vielded so sad a harvest of bitter fruit? 

The storm has now passed by, and has, I 
ltrust, in measure purifie od our religious atmo- 
He who permitted it to arise, control- 
led its violence, and finally removed it from | 
our borders, can alone repair the waste which 
hus marked its course, and prevent the recur- 
calamity. But while we} 
rely in humble confidence upon Him for pro- 


When our ancestors first landed upon these 

shores, they found this land in their possession; 
they found them in the undisputed exercise of 
ownership and jurisdiction throughout its whole 
extent; and it is justly the boast of their chil- 
dren, that the great and immutable principles 
of justice were fully recognised by them, in 
taking the earliest opportunity, by fair purchase 
of the Indians, to obtain an actual and just 
right to the occupation of such parts of the 
country as they then needed. 

And your memorialists deem it ing to ac- 
knowledge, that whatever might have been the 
(errors of our fathers, living as they did ina less 
enlightened age, the circumstance of their be- 
| ing unwilling to obtain possession of the land, 
(Mi ithout the consent of the rightful owners, nor 
|without rendering them a compensation for 
| their grants, goes far to show, that they were 


of those events whic h| actuated by a high sense of moral rectitude 


‘and national honour. And as your memorial- 
ists believe true national greatness is in no 
way so fully evinced as by a strict adherence, 
|in a national capacity, to these immutable prin- 
ciples of right—for it is ** righteousness which 
exalteth a nation’’—they are, therefore, earn- 
| estly solicitous, that the sin of injustice to the 
oppressed and feeble remnant of these once 


/numerous and powerful people, may never be 


justly applicable to our government. 

It is not our design to connect with the sub- 
ject upon which we are concerned to address 
the government, any considerations which may 
be constructed to bear upon, or affect any ques- 
tions of sectional interest; but representing, as 
we do, a religious society, to whom the best 
| interests of this portion of the inhabitants of 
our country have always been dear, your me- 
morialists would respectfully call the attention 
of congress to the pledges which our govern 
ment has so repeatedly made to the Indians, 
within the limits of Georgia and the neighbour- 





ing states, and earnestly to solicit, that these 


nature is continually presenting in all the|which he has given us to fulfil, one of the most} solemn pledges may be inviolably kept, and 
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fully redeemed. It appears to your memorial-| tutions of our country, and the important fact much deceived, as it is by and through his precious 


ists, 


that our nation, though bound on all oc} -in this conspicuous instance again be verified, 


casions to be just, is, in a very particular man-| that justice and good faith are characteristics 
ner, called upon in this instance sacredly to) of the government of these United States. 


maintain their faith with these people, from the 


circumstance, that they once were strong, but) 
jmade of one blood all nations of men that 


now are weak; that they were once the masters 
of the soil we inhabit, and possessed sufficient 
power to maintain their possessions; and that 
our fathers, when they sought an asylum in 


Your memorialists will conclude this ad- 
dress with fervently desiring that He, who hath 


dwell upon the earth, and appointed unto them 


jthe bounds of their habitations, will be gra- 


ciously pleased to endue the minds of all who 


this land, were a feeble and powerless band,|may be called upon to act upon this subject 
and might have been easily drivenaway. Yet,!with wisdom, and with a disposition to con- 


notwithstanding these circumstances, this high- 
minded people, natives of the wilderness as 
they were, in many instances received them 





‘form to this solemn injunction from the high- 


est authority,—‘* Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


with open arms, and administered to them the} Signed by direction, and in behalf of a 


charities of brothers. 

Your memorialists cannot but anticipate, 
that if laws, foreign to the habits, and oppres- 
sive to the feelings of the Indians, be allowed 
to be extended over them, the ultimate effect 


must be to render their situations so uncom- | 


fortable as to drive them from their inheritance, 
and from the inheritance of their fathers, again 
into the wilderness, and again to those habits 
of uncivilized life, from which they seem now 
to be in progress of emerging. Your memo- 
rialists cannot but view, with painful feelings, 


the prospect of such an effect—they cannot feel | 


indifferent, not only respecting those who would 
in this event be the injured and personal suf- 
ferers, nor yet on account of those who would 
be the occasion of their sufferings. 

Your memorialists are encouraged to hope, 
that if these interesting natives are permitted 
to remain in their present location, with their 
just rights and privileges attached to them, 
that the influences of the customs and man- 
ners of civilized life, with which they are im- 
mediately or more remotely surrounded, and, 
above all, the benign influence of our holy re- 
ligion, will prepare them for a participation 
in the rights and duties of citizenship, in com- 
mon with other civilized people. And can 
it be necessary, in order to excite a devout as- 


piration in every human breast for the con-| 


summation of this hope, to draw a parallel be- 
tween the wild and untamed children of the 
dese1t, occupied only in pursuits necessary to 
satiate their animal appetites, and the cheerful 
and contented civilized citizen, enjoying the 


facilities necessary to the high cultivation of 


his intellect? 

Your memorialists are particularly solicitous 
that not only a just and upright, but a liberal 
and conciliatory feeling may mark the mea- 
sures of the national legislature in every case 
which may occur between them and_ these 


meeting of the representatives aforesaid, held 
in Providence, the 16th of 3d month, 1830. 
JOHN OSBORNE, 
[Copy.] Clerk for the time. 


Some Expressions of Sarau Vaniaw, during 
her last sickness, taken down by her husband 
and others who attended her. 


| She was the wife of John Vanlaw, of Belmont 
j}county, Ohio, and daughter of Samuel Sharp. 
| On 6th day, 26th of 6th month, 1829, she said, ‘ 
jit isconsistent with the divine will, | hope not to con- 
| tinue long in this state of suffering; but wish to abide 
in the patience, let this body suffer what it may; as 
all my sufferings cannot compare with what the dear 
| Redeemer has suffered for me. And had I the abili- 
jty, how I could praise his holy name!” And then 
isaid, “If Friends continue faithful, they will over- 
come all those that oppose them, as I believe they 
stand on the only sure foundation.” And at another 
jtime said, * My faith is strong in the crucified Sa- 
|viour. I believe, yes, 1 know him to be the friend of 
| poor sinners: and it is by his merits I hope for salva- 
ition.” On being asked how she felt, she said: * | feel 
ivery weak, but much favoured. All is peace, and 
|Satan is kept down.” 7th day, 27th, said: “I feel a 
| sweet calm to cover the mind. I have had but little 
to do for some time. The time has been spent in a 
|composed state of mind, with every thing laid at the 
feet of the crucified Saviour. He is the only Sa- 
| vjour, Mediator, Redeemer, and Intercessor, for man: 
land itis through him we must enter the sheepfold. 
\It is to him I have put up my humble prayer, and 
| think I feel an evidence of his redeeming love.” Some 
{time afterwards, said: “I feel nothing but peace. 
Oh the goodness, merey, and love of the dear Re- 
deemer! How havel been favoured! My faith has 
| never failed. At the first commencement of my sick- 
ness, I felt an entire resignation to the divine will,ei- 
| ther in life or death; but expected to have had much 
severer conflicts than | have yet had. How I have 
| been preserved from temptation by his adorable good- 
jness!’’ To her husband she said nearly as follows, 


/* | hope thou wilt be preserved in the truth of the! 


|Lord Jesus. I want thee to keep the dear children 
| together, as much as thou can: dress them plain and 
|decent: attend your meetings diligently: try to 


| blood, that we must know redemption from sin; as 
we must first be made sensible of our own lost and 
undone state in the fall, before we shall know and 
feel him to be our Saviour, Mediator, and Interces- 
sor, between us and our God.” 1st day, 28th, shesaid, 
“| feel very sick and weak, but all is peace.” At 
another time said, * I] am very glad that | have not 
taken any opium; as I can enjoy the divine presence 
more fully, and am, I think, in possession of every 
faculty.” 4th day, Ist of 7th month, having a very 
great oppression at her breast and heart, she appear- 
ed to suffer very much for some time. She then 
said, * ] thought I should not have lived through this 
spell, but death has no terrors; for | have received 
the assurance that all is well. I have put up my 
humble petition that there might be an evidence giy- 
en me, and | have received it, through the merits 
of the crucified Saviour. Blessed and adored be his 
holy name. When at my worst, I found nothing in 
my way. All was sweet and comfortable; with an 
| assurance that the blessed Redeemer would receive 
my spirit into a never-ending state of felicity.” 5th 
| day, 2nd, after recovering so as to speak, she inquired 
if she had not had a very bad spell. And on being 
| told it was thought the worst she had ever had, she 
said to her husband: “I have suffered exceedingly. 
| cannot make thee sensible of my suffering. But 
the will of my heavenly Father bedone. [| am will- 
ling to suffer all that he sees meet to put on me.” 
About one o'clock she said: “] have suffered more 
this day than has been common for me. But I fee 
the soul deeply anchored in Christ Jesus, the rock of 
ages and hope of man’s eternal salvation.” 2nd day. 


Tf) 13th of 7th month, on being asked how she was, sh« 


| said: * The mind is all peace; nothing but peace. 

| have humbly petitioned that if there was any thine 
| more for me to do, it might be made manifest; and 

| that if consistent with the divine will, I might not 
continue in this world much longer, for death has no 
terror,and | have no wish to get well; but feel a great 
interest in your welfare every way.” She divers 
times spoke of our blessed Saviour in a very instruc- 
tive manner: often saying, “he is the only means of 

| redemption—the only way to salvation. | know by 
experience.” She often spoke of those who had se- 
parated themselves from the Society, in a very re- 
markable manner. At one time she said, * They deny 
the only means—the only way. Where is their hope? 
poor deluded people—how I do pity them! They 
have built on a sandy foundation, which cannot 
stand.” One evening she mentioned what great 
quietness and peace of mind she had enjoyed from 
the first, and said: “ I look forward to the end of joy 
Death is no terror to me:” adding, “ my hope is in 
the merits of my dear Redeemer—in the inerits of a 


crucified Saviour.” On taking leave of her sister, 


she said to her: * We must give up to part cheerfully. 
| hope we shall meet in a happier world. Give my 
love to all the dear children, and all inquiring friends.’ 
Being asked by an elderly Friend, if she felt perfectly 
resigned, she answered, “ Yes:” and added, “I think 
I can say, ‘not my will, but thine be done.’” At an- 
other time taking leave of a relation, she said to her 
“I leve thee, and always have loved thee. And |! 
want thee to prepare to meet me in a better world.” 


On being asked if she had not a legacy of love for 
,she said, * Yes I love them; and I think 
they love me. How kind and affectionate they are 
to me! Iam sure they are not Hicksites in principle 








aboriginal inhabitants, who are from necessi-| keep them from unprofitable company: live retired as} —for I have discovered a great difference in my feel- 


ty, and in justice, entitled to the paternal care 


of the government. Under these considera-| 


tions, your memorialists would express their 
earnest desire, that congress would adopt no 
measures in violation of the solemn treaties 
of the government heretofore made with the 
Cherokee and the other neighbouring Indian 
nations; but that the protection of the govern- 
ment, which in these treaties is so explicitly 
and repeatedly pledged, shall remain and be 
continued over them without abatement or in- 
terruption, that so the blessing of those who 
are ready to perish, may rest upon the insti- 


|much as possible: and on first day afternoon sit down 
land read in the Scriptures of truth.” ‘Then said, 
}* Oh may we all meet in heaven, where there will be 
| no more separation, but a never-ending state of joy 
and peace.” 7th day evening she said she felt a great 
interest in our welfare every way; and wished some 
one might be left to take care of the small children, 
when the rest went to meeting; as there might seri- 
ous accidents happen if it was not attended to. She 
said, “ | have been much favoured to-day, as I have 
felt no pain, and think I have the use of my faculties 





as well, if not better than ever | had.” And then| 


said, * How can any one believe they have lost no- 
thing by the fall of Adam, nor gained any thing by 
the death and sufferings of Jesus Christ? But those 
that believe these things will find themselves very 


ings, when some of these people have been in the 
room. Oh, what darkness and death attend them!” 
26th of Ith month she Balled her husband to her bed, 
and said, * Oh the joy | feel! The whole bed is sur- 
rounded by the presence of the dear Redeemer, and 
I can see the blessed Jesus stand ready to receive me 
{to his arms. And if my strength would admit, how 
[ could praise his holy name!” 7th day morning, Ist 
of 8th month, she said, “I feel great peace of mind 
this morning, and am ready to go at any time, that 
it may please the divine Master to take me to him- 
self.” During the course of her illness, which was 
|of long continuance, she was very affectionate to- 
wards her friends and those that attended her—fre- 
quently mentioning their kindness, and wishing that 
| all might come to krow Jesus Chlirist to be their Re. 
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deemer, as she was well satisfied that every tongue] 
must confess that he is Lord of all, to the glory of 
God. Often saying, “ It is the merits of Jesus Christ 
with his atoning blood that has saved me, and it is 
the Lord Jesus Christ that is the Redeemer of poor 
sinners. We have nothing of our own to boast of; 
for of ourselves we can do nothing that will be ac- 
ceptable in his divine sight. In the early part of her 
sickness, she often said, that her faith was unshaken 
in the Redeemer’s power and offices; butsaid, “ I can- 
not pray, only as he moves me to it; and | feel anxious 
to wait on him at all times, and for all things; being 
fully satisfied that he will not withhold any good 
thing from those that love and obey him.” And 
near the close she often broke forth in ejaculations 
of praise to the crucified Saviour, as the author and 
finisher of her faith; frequently saying, “ all is well, 
all is peace, through the merits of the dear Redeem- 
er.” Many more deep and worthy expressions she 
was heard to utter during her illness, but these are 
sufficient to show that she was prepared for her great 
change. She continued in a quiet frame of mind, 
growing weaker and weaker until 2nd day, 3rd of 8th 
month, when she seemed rather worse than common; 
and breathed with considerable difficulty, which seem- 
ed to increase until near 3 o’clock, when she request- 
ed to be raised up in bed, which being done, after a 
short struggle she appeared easy, and in a few mi- 
nutes quietly departed, resigning up her spirit to him 
who gave it.— Miscellaneous Repository. 








Inserted by Request. 


REPORT 


Of the Committee appointed at the meeting held in 
the hall of the Franklin Institute, on the 21st of 


October last, in behalf of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. 


The committee report that in pursuance of the re- 


solution, appointing them to obtain subscriptions and | numerous schools for the children of the colony and | 
contributions in aid of the American Colonization | of the natives, provisions, clothing, and merchandize 


Society—they proceeded to solicit subscriptions and | 
donations, and have received the sum of $2,290, be- | 
sides one subscription of $1,000 and one of $300; | 
each payable in ten annual instalments. 

They further report, that svon after they had com- 
menced their collections, a communication was re-| 
ceived by the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, | 
established in this city, from the American Coloniza- | 
tion Society at Washington, stating, that in conse-| 
quence of the great exertions made by that society, | 
their treasury was so much exhausted, that they | 
could not, for some time, fit out another expedition | 
to Africa; and suggesting that the Pennsylvania So- | 
ciety should undertake one with the funds which | 
might be raised in this city. The proposition was | 
accepted by the Pennsylvania Society, and arrange- | 
ments were immediately commenced for the contem- 
plated expedition. 

The brig Liberia, a newly built vessel of this port, 
was engaged to go to Norfolk in Virginia, there to! 
receive on board such liberated slaves as should be | 
assembled by the parent society, and sail thence on 
the 15th of January for the coast of Africa. 

The terms agreed upon, were 25 dollars for each 
passenger over twelve years of age—$12 50 for those 
between twelve and two, and uothing for infants un- 
der two. Within the time stipulated, the brig pro- 
ceeded to Norfolk, and having received on board 
the emigrants, sailed for the colony with 58 passen- 
gers, of whom 49 were liberated slaves, for whose 
passage the treasurer of the Pennsylvania Society 
paid the stipulated prices, ongreceiving, fram the 
society at Washington, a list of their names and ages, 
together with the places from which they had come. 
These, it is hoped, have before this time, safely 
reached their adopted home on the coast of Africa. 
Within a few days after the sailing of the Liberia, 
there arrived at Norfolk, after a toilsome journey of 
600 miles over land on foot, acompany of 30 enfran- 
chised slaves, who had been liberated by a benevo- 
lent gentlemen of Georgia, for the purpose of going 
to the colony—and had been expected to go in the 
Liberia; but unfortunately were delayed till after the | 
vessel had sailed—and they have been obliged to 
remain at Norfolk, waiting another opportunity. 

Under these circumstances, the society at Wash- 
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ington being anxious to send these and other libera-| rit, and according to the details of a beautiful 


ted slaves to the colony, but unable, from the state) plan, developed ina report made to our Year. 
of their funds, to do so at present, expressed a desire | 


that the managers of the Pennsylvania Society would ly Meeting some sixty — lel Bre : ot 
provide for their transportation. This they have which, i} we mistake not, that truly iristian 
agreed to do, relying on the generosity of their fel- philanthropist, Anthony Benezet, was promi- 
low citizens to enable them to accomplish the under-| nently concerned in the projection. 

taking. They have engaged the brig Montgomery, | i sles 

to proceed from this port to Norfolk, where she is However people may vary in opinion, ac- 
to take on board the emigrants, and proceed to the| 3 he diffe ita etaieainn ~s 
colony on the coast of Africa. The time fixed for| cording to the different views they take, as to 
sailing from Norfolk, is the 10th of April next, when | the success likely to attend the labours of the 


it is expected that one hundred emigrants will be | Colonization Society, in effecting the final ex- 
there ready to embark. 


| tinction of Negro slavery in this country, there 
For this purpose the committee placed all the ’ 








money they have received, at the disposal of the ma-| Can be no doubt that the enterprize nokds out 
nagers of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society. | other inducements strong enough to conciliate 
In making this disposition of funds collected by| the good will of the liberal and humane. The 


them, the committee felt themselves justified by the| expenses incident to an outfit to Liberia is 
resolution under which they were appointed ; and in 


surely no object in competition with the fact, 
submitting this report, they take the liberty of re-| Surely 6 ok ject in } -. red fifty fellow 
commending this noble charity to the attention of of from ity to oe ae ae 
their fellow citizens, ‘That it is the best mode of| beings rescued from the gripe of a cruel and 


. e ° le . . . . 
promoting the cause of abolition, a cause deservedly | interminable slavery, and placed in a situation 
cherished by the philanthropists of Pennsylvania, is| 


‘dent g sae hundreds| °° participate, as free citizens, in the enjoy- 
oer é i sans, hundreds | , 
evident from the fact, that by this means, | (ment of a prosperous settlement in the land of 
may be emancipated, and placed in a situation to en-) . T) 4 ; 
joy all the blessings of liberty, at a comparatively | their fathers. hat settlement, a so, may now 
small expense, (viz. merely the cost of conveying| be considered as permanent, and in concert 


them to the colony, for their owners are willing to| with the various enterprises of the British go- 
liberate them on condition that they emigrate,) while 


t th baad dit cessary | Vernment of like tendency, presents the ex- 
ry any olher mode a iarge expendi ure is ne +1. . i eal’ \ 7 ° 
to purchase the freedom of a single individual, whose | hilarating prospect, that with the growth ot 
situation is, but too frequently, rendered much worse | commerce and the arts, the certain harbingers 
by the change. of civilization, a way will be effectually open- 


Thus impressed, the committee earnestly and re-| ad. for the spreading of the light of Christien- 
spectfully invite the patronage of every friend of the : 


African race, to assist them in this work of benefi-| ity in that benighted region. Those of our 

cence: contributions in agricultural and mechanical readers disposed to be helpful in so good a work, 

implements, booxs and other articles suitable for the | are referred to the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to obt:in contributions in aid of the 

. American Colonization Society placed on this 

suitable for that purpose, will be thankfully received a ’ 

by John Hanson, N. E. corner of Market and Water | page. 

streets, and Gerard Ralston, No. 103 South Front _ 


strect. Donations in money by Dr. James, No.7 York | The memorial which we have inserted from 
Buildings, Walnut street; by Gerard Ralston, No. 103 


our brethren of New England in behalf of the 
South Front street; Elliot Cresson, No. 30 Sansom Cherokee and other south-western Indians, ex- 
street; by Rev. G. Boyd, No.— Vine street; and by| 34. 4 forcible view of the subject, in lan- 
the Rev. C. M. Dupuy, No. 403 South Front street. . pln. 5 frat wr 
WILLIAM WHITE. Chair'nofCom,. | guage at once mild, pacific, firm and dignified. 
Extiot Cresson, Secretary. | What may yet come of the multiplied declara- 
tions indicative of the public feeling on this 
ee . ; ——=== | deeply affecting and momentous subject, we 
THE FRIEND. jare not able to perceive, but have reason to 
believe that at least a powerful sensation has 
7 been produced in the minds of our rulers at 
FOURTH MONTH, 3, 1830. | Washington. and we are not prepared utterly 
EE =|to despair that the result will in some degree 

a : , | be in consonance with our wishes. 

he article signed Benezet, which appears 


to-day, well deserves the close and serious at-| 

















In placing the names of the corresponding com- 
| mittee of the Bible Assoeiation in last number, the 
its general drift, it more particularly applies. a ee ov 340, Mulberry street, 
n ° ° : . . . w bd. 
Ihe subject of education, so intimately asso- me Oe ee 








ciated as it is with the prosperity, indeed with a aT cm Sen en 


the very existence of our religious Society, can-|__D1#0—On the 22d of last month, in the 40th year 
not well be too often brought into view, or be ee ee Dene. Se ee ee ve 
soon exhausted ; and we are gratified that this the late Cheyney Jefferis. ” wane 
journal] should be chosen as the vehicle of such 


Hou! It is consoling to surviving friends when evidence 
communications as the one in question, and|'§ afforded that faith in Christ, which has produced 


those in the course of publication, under the peaceable fruits in life, enables the believer to triumph 
senators of .Ascham : anvesing “in: tt . | over the fear of death. To our departed friend the 
ee ae * agreeing in the main| supporting assurance of this faith was granted, ena- 
object, the general good, though occupying dif-| bling her to resign herself up without a murmur to 
ferent parts of the field of discussion, For|her merciful Creator. She took an affectionate fare- 
ourselves, we have felt a peculiar interest, both well of her children, imparting to them and to other 
in former years and of more recent time, in| @°2" °omme*io"s her dying counsels. The clothing 

Tiga bl ; : ’ of her spirit seemed to be love, and she said, very em- 
those institutions located in various parts of the 


; phatically, “ Give my love to all my dear friends.” 
country, under the appellation of Monthly and | After appearing to have relieved her mind, she looked 
Preparative Meeting Schools. We conceive| ‘ound upon those collected about her, and said, “I 
it a matter of the greatest moment that these do not know that I can do better than say farewell 


should be patronised and cherished in the spi- ee” yey oe ee ee * 
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